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Wet or fine, young or old, there is nothing like 
biscuits to restore energy and forestall tiredness. 














sewed by the Cake & Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Ltd. 
CVS-119 
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Since 1911 exhaustive tests by Ford com 
always proved that Champion Plugs are 
best suited to their requirements — for 
engine efficiency, petrol economy, abso- 
lute dependability. So—follow Ford 
example. Always use Champion. 
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| {° For this purpose ‘Ovaltine’ will 
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" powers of resistance at the 
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\, viding a delicious and convenient 


' _ and fortifying nourishment. 


. tain your strength and fitness; and 


>* to enjoy peaceful restorative sleep. 
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- spells of bitter wintry weather. 
. Keep your defences strong by 


. As your regular daily beverage 


* the conditions which are the most — 
* effective shield against winter ills. ea 
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maintaining your own natural 


highest level. 


prove particularly helpful. It is a 
concentration of Nature’s finest 


form of strengthening, energising 
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Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W./ 
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“To Unite Elegance and Utility and 


A QW 0o | 
- | to blend the Useful with the Agreeable 
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bas ever been considered a difficult 


but an honourable task.” 
(A. HEPPLEWHITE, 1778) 
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—a task, too, in which the English cabinet makers of the best 
periods have always been particularly successful, 
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The craftsmen and designers at Heal’s have lost none of their 
forbears’ skill. In all the furniture they make, the pleasing simplicity 
of modern design is combined with fine quality of workmanship. 
We try not only to adorn the modern home, but to make it a 
place really convenient to live in. 


is the natural 
thing to wear 


i because it is warm, comfort- 
: Pe . able, wears well, has elas- ») 

te, prevents chills. # | 
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Issued by the International Wool Secretariat. 



































certainly are! 


Just chunks of sheer 
delicious goodness, 
made with chocolate 
to sustain, glucose 
to energise, milk to 


nourish. 











BEST BAKERS BAKE 1T | 
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The art of making really good 
coffee is open to anyone lucky 
enough to get a tin of Nescafé. 
Just a spoonful in the cup ; nearly 
boiling water ; and there’s your cup 
of full-flavoured coffee! Although 
supplies cannot yet keep up with 
growing demand, they are evenly 
distributed—it may be your turn 
soon to get a tin of Nescafé. ; 
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ne retain the aroma. 






‘A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 


Gin yLime 





ANGCOSTURA 


Bitters 
is mach better: 
Ask for it { 


{f your usual Wine Merchant is unable to| 


supply you, you are invited to send his; 
name and address to Angostura Bitters, (London) | 


Ltd., 83 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, England.) aa 












PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


L.B.LTD. London 
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Tue rights of pipe smokers (once 
a ‘ vexed question’ in the news- 
papers) were never more stoutly 
maintained than by the Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. All society 
sought him as a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, but he imposed a 
condition : ‘‘ No pipe, no Parr !” 
Our Pall Mall Mixture encourages 
good talk. A blend for the 


The price is 22/2 


connoisseur ! 


the 4 Ib. (postage 6d. extra), 11/3 


the } Ib.(postage 4d. extra). Call 
at any Rothman shop or post your 
order to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio 
H.33)5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


~ 


DUTY-FREE parcels to SEAC and person- 
nel of H.M. Ships in active Commission. 
Ask for special order form containing 
full details. 


Iibhmuen OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world. 
RY 
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EVERY SMART WOMAN KNOWS 


MERIDIAN 
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J.B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. Esr. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade 
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More 
than a century's 
untarnished reputation 
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RICON 
RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS, 
GOUT AND ALL RHEUMATIC /Li$ 
DOCTORS USE /T 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
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There are 
Dressings for every type of 
shoe—and for all kinds of 
polished leather work 
as well. 
MELTONIAN CREAMS AND SUEDE 


CLEANERS, WHITE CLEANERS... 
DUBBIN, ETC... 


* 


MELTONIAN LTD * OXGATE LANE 
CRICKLEWOOD * LONDON : N.W.2 
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PIPING-HOT WATER ANYTIME 


Ferranti make a special 13 Gallon Non-Pressure 
Thermal Storage Water Heater to go over your 
sink: for easy washing-up and (thanks to its 
chemically-pure lining) for immediate hot 
drinks and for cookery. Special features include 
Variable Flow Restrictor, Anti-Splash Device, 
Rust Preventative Treatment and _ long-life 
elements. No pipework apart from cold water 
feed. AC and DC model from £7. 10. 0. 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10 
London Office: 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Ferranti water HEATERS 





EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


THAT IS WHY YOU 
CAN RELYON 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


STILL THE LEADERS 


FOR QUALITY 











Keeping 
the lavatory 
clean 





It’s easy to keep the lavatory 
clean with Harpic. Thorough and 
effective in its action, Harpic re- 
moves discoloration, disinfects, 
and deodorizes. It reaches right 
into the S-bend, which should be 
kept sanitary. 


HARPIC 


FOR THE LAVATORY 


Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hull end Lendon 














| IF YOUR TRAIN 
IS LATE 
OR CROWDED 


it is probably due to 


SHORTAGE OF TRAINED STAFF 


@ Nearly 100,000 skilled railwaymen —a sixth of } 
the whole staff — have still to be demobilised 


INFERIOR COAL 


@ Like the housewife, the Railways are obliged 
to use coal of inferior quality during the 
national fuel shortage 


SHORTAGE OF CARRIAGES 


@3,500 carriages, with their 180,000 seats, are 
away every day for repair 


SHORTAGE OF LOCOMOTIVES 


@ Over 3,000 locomotives, overworked during 
six years of war service, are awaiting or 
undergoing repair every day 


TO RESTORE 
PRE-WAR STANDARDS 
| WILL TAKE TIME 


LNER * 
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TAILORING 


Deliveries are very diffi- 

cult, but please keep in 

touch with your nearby 
Maenson Agent 


JOSEPH MAY & SONS LTD 
106 Regent 8t., London, W.1 
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LATHER FOR 


SENSITIVE 
SKIN 
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SHAVING STICK 
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‘Watching the 
birdie’— and 
Watching the 


viewfinder 














Getting your subject to look straight at the camera is 
not important — often you'll get a more natural 
expression and avoid a fixed stare if eyes are on fy / 
something of real interest slightly to one side. But w: 








watching the viewfinder yourself is vital. Watch 





it not only to compose’ your picture, but actually 

while you snap. It’s risky to sight the subject in the finder and then 
look up while you click— you may have moved the camera meantime 
out of position and cut off part of the picture as in the diagram. 


KODAK FILM 


is still in short supply, so please 
make the most of it 
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SILVER (or sheepskin ) LININGS ... 








While you’ve had to do without Morlands Glastonburys during 
the war, it’s been a comfort to know that they were being made 
for the R.A.F. And more comfort is on the way—when Glaston- 
burys are in good supply, again, they will be warmer and more 
luxurious than ever, thanks to our wartime experience and 
research. That won’t be to-day, unfortunately . . . Export 
has first call on our still limited output, and that’s as it should be. 
But if you are lucky enough to find a pair of Glastonburys you’ll 
find the slippers more colourful, the boots less austere. 
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MORLANDS 


GLASTONBURYS 





Sheepskin 
Slipper 


Ladies’ 
Ankle Boot 








“A piece of cake...” 


If you were to give identical 
ingredients and an identical 
cake recipe to six different 
housewives, the likelihood 
is that they would bake you 
six very different cakes. The 
reason being, of course, that 
in cake-making— asin 
almost every creative task 
— knowing how is nearly 
always more important than 
the materials used. 

Goodyear believe that this 
knowing how has contri- 
buted fundamentally to the 
position of Leadership that 
they have held for over a 


eAnother 


quarter of a century in 
the world’s tyre business. 
Furthermore, this know- 
ing how is accumulative, 
and the vast research 
organisations set up to 
direct and add to this ever- 
growing knowledge have 
been the means of intro- 
ducing many of the most 
successful innovations in 
the world of industrial 
rubber. And they have cer- 
tainly supplied many of the 
most important pages in 
the case-book of Progress 
itself. 


GOODFYEAR 


contribution to progress 
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Mr. Vishinsky and Mr. Bevin are to engage interpreters So strong was the recent gale in the south of England 

of table-bangs. that many jobbing gardeners are said to have been 
° ° up-rooted. 
a , . ° ° 

A Londoner visiting New York entered a public call-box 
soon after his arrival and found the telephone out of order. Chop for Cerberus 
This brought on an acute attack of nostalgia. “I take my dog’s head off, if I have brought him out of the 

kennel with one, which should not be necessary.” 
° ° S. American paper. 


° ° 





It was stated of a man 
arrested for black - market “T have travelled all over 
activities in timber that he the world in one suit,” says 
was trying to build his own ® Correspondent. The ad- 
house. He was held on the Vantage of rolling stones is 





first charge only. that they gather no moths. 
° o ° ° 


A New York surgeon During the recent cold 
recently broadcast details of spell a householder was 
an operation he performed blown across his kitchen by 
—thus beating the patient explosion of gas. Neigh- 


| 
| 





by several lengths. bours waited at the bedside 
‘ : to ask where he got the gas 
° ° from. 
Impending Apology ° - 
< : In New Yxan's Honouns Lasr. “ A famous musical-comedy actress says she owes her 
M.B.E. ror SorpreR WHo Marriep Stony StratrorD Lapy.” success to early parental discipline. It was her mother 
The Bucks Standard. who first gave the little girl a great big hand. 
° ° " 
° ° 
A group of demobbed London navvies recently protested 
at being sent to unfamiliar districts on their return to A doctor states that under emotional strain the slightest 
work. They just hadn’t realized that most of the 1939 gunfire might damage the delicate walls of the ear. Even 
holes had been bombed out. the very ears have walls. 
° ° ° ° 


“The very dark coloured bottles, in 
which, for example, those of us who 
can remember champagne used to be 
packed, is produced by adding rather 
large amounts of iron oxide to the 
batch.”—T'rade paper. 


And phew! weren’t they dark! 


A burglar who broke into a 
house in Essex shaved himself 
with the owner’s razor before 
leaving. He has only to give 
himself up now to get a free 
hair-cut as well. 


° °o ° o 


When a brewery vat at Joliet, 
Illinois, overflowed into the water 
system householders drew beer 
while at work. He is lucky. from their taps—which is, says a 
Many office- boys just whistle connoisseur, more than publicans 
Beethoven’s Symphonies. can do in our own country. 


A business man says it is due 
to the B.B.C. that his office-boy 
whistles Beethoven’s Symphonies 
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HAD a friend who came to me and said 
I “T half suspect you want to smack my head. 
This half-suspicion lurking in my breast 
Cannot be lulled to everlasting rest 
By any frank and peaceful overtures. 
Except of course by letting me smack yours.” 


[ had a friend who said “If you would prove 
The constancy arid firmness of our love, 

The mutual respect in which we hold 

Each other, too prodigious to be told, 

Object to nothing that I wish to do: 

Kneel down and let me kick you with my shoe.” 


I had a friend who said “There is one way 

To settle all disputes of yea and nay, 

And what belongs to you and what is mine, 
What each should order and what each resign. 
And that is this: let both of us agree 

That everything we have belongs to me.” 


Oh, Russia, land of caviare and mystics, 

And versts and vodka and confused statistics, 
And tovarichs who hunt for fur and gold, 
Incredibly superior to the cold, 

Where alien armies who have come to stay 

Lose all their ears and noses and their way— 
Land so immense that no one really knows, 
What happens in the deep perpetual snows, 
Land of the worship of machinery 

And endless tractors gouging up the scenery, 
And ruled (they say), although opinion varies, 
By Councils of the People’s Commissaries, 

But guided wheresoe’er the fancy roves 

By Ogpu agents and the need for stoves, 

And lastly, if I understand the idiom, 

By Joseph Stalin sitting in presidium, 

Who never fails to grant the eager guest 

An opportunity to be impressed, 

By showing him without restraint or boast 
Whatever sights he thinks will please the most— 
Land of a hundred happy races’ toil 

And not indifferent to the search for oil, 

And always clasping to your generous breast, 
Nations to East of you and South and West— 
Land of a thousand virtues, yet no doubt 

Some few small faults if one could think them out, 
How very like I find you, in the end, 
To my ingenuous though charming friend. Evor. 


° ° 


For Men in Aprons 


II 
(): the disappointingly few letters I have received 


in response to my offer, made a month ago in this 
paper, to help you with your household problems, 
perhaps the most interesting is one which deals with the 
vexed question of getting cold porridge out of the crevices 
of saucepans. But before I answer this point in detail, 
may I permit myself the luxury of a general reflection on 
saucepans ? 
In the old pre-war days, it will be remembered, when in 
some sudden emergency we offered our assistance at the 
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sink, it was always clearly understood that we men did 
not concern ourselves with saucepans—nor indeed with any 
cooking utensil likely to have dried foodstuffs adhering 
tenaciously to its sides and bottom. We did the plates 
and cutlery and we held the glasses momentarily under 
the tap. But the rest was women’s work; somebody 
would do it in the morning. Those spacious days are 
over. Nothing, literally nothing, is nowadays considered 
too revolting for a man to touch. When I say that men 
have been known to tackle those brown earthenware jars 
used for Lancashire hot-pot, from the- rims of which (for 
this is not the place to speak of their unimaginable interiors) 
the jagged ridges of caked and blackened gravy must be 
chipped off with a chisel, when I mention this simple fact 
returning husbands will, I think, gain some notion of the 
pass to which we have come. 

Very well, then. Now to my correspondent, whose 
name I decipher as Brandsop or (more improbably) 
Brushoff. He writes: 


“T can get most of the porridge out all right with the 
scratcher, but it won’t do the corners or the part where the 
handle joins the top of the saucepan. Poking about with 
a skewer is fatiguing work and makes me late with the fire- 
places, nor does it really do the job properly. I am at 
my wits’ end and would give up porridge altogether, if 
we could get any eggs, bacon, kidneys or fish.” 


Well, this is a problem that has puzzled most of us in 
our time. Nor is it to be solved by any such drastic 
expedient as dropping porridge off the menu, because 
(apart from any other considerations) exactly the same 
difficulty crops up with boiled milk.- So let’s face it 
boldly, shall we ? 

When Mr. Brandsop speaks of the “‘scratcher” he is 
referring undoubtedly to that bundle of twisted wire 
which is usually kept in a soap-dish on the draining-board 
or under the plate-rack, and he is absolutely right to use 
it for the main interior surfaces of the pan. Used fearlessly, 
with a brisk rotatory movement, the scratcher will clear 
up the most stubborn situation in no time. But it is not 
designed to penetrate nooks and crannies. For such 
pockets of resistance as the corners of a saucepan and (as 
Mr. Brandsop well says) the junction of the handle with 
the main framework, a special instrument has been devised 
and is to be found in any well-appointed scullery. If Mr. 
Brandsop will look round he may find a piece of apparatus 
resembling a bundle of twigs bound about the middle with 
a metal clasp. It is often balanced behind the kitchen 
taps, where these are close enough together to afford a’ 
lodgment, and may have escaped his observation. The 
correct name for this thing is not known to me; it is referred 
to in this house as the ‘“‘scritcher,” and the name, which 
conveys with some fidelity the greater precision and 
delicacy with which it scratches, will serve as well as another. 
Now, having possessed yourself of scratcher and scritcher, 
here is the way to go to work. First scour out with the 
scratcher, rinse and pour away. Most of the porridge 
will now be embedded in the scratcher, but that need not 
concern you. Bad as things are, the time has not yet 
come when we men are expected to clean the scratcher. 
Next take the seritcher and scritch lightly but firmly in 
all the crevices. Rinse again. Finish by whisking round 
the rim of the saucepan in such a way that half the bristles 
of the scritcher are inside and half out. Give it a final 


rinse, mop out and hang up or hurl under the dresser 
according to local custom. 

Before I leave Mr. Brandsop’s or (as seen from some 
angles) Mr. Brushoff’s letter, I must just sound one rather 
He talks of being made “late with the 


serious note. 
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THE GREY HOPE’S COME-BACK 
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“I’m afraid we have no domestic staff on our books at the moment.” 


fire-places”’ by his difficulties with the porridge saucepan! 
If this means, as I fear it does, Mr. Brandsop, that you are 
leaving the fireplaces until after breakfast, I can only say 
that you are starting the day under a hopeless handicap. 
Do get the sitting-room at least tidied up and the fire laid 
first thing in the morning. We were not allowed to be 
slovenly in the Army. Don’t let us be content with a lower 
standard in the privacy of our own homes. 

I have spent so long over this very important problem 
of saucepans that I have only time now to deal very briefly 
with a point raised by Mr. Joseph Twill, of Mole’s End, 
Gloucestershire. He wants to know whether it is possible 
to stop milk boiling over, and suggests that a really deep 
saucepan might conceivably be a solution. 

I propose to answer Mr. Twill’s question by enunciating 
a number of rules for milk-boilers. They are based on 
common sense and a wide experience of mopping up milk 
both on gas and electric stoves. 


1. Never boil milk. Heat it till turgid and remove. 
2. It is impossible to combine the heating of milk 
with any other pursuit whatsoever. (The same rule 
applies to the toasting of bread under a grill. Thus to 


attempt to heat milk and toast bread at the same time 
—a very common fault—is the height of insanity. The 
only thing to be said for it is that the milk in boiling over 
puts the toast out.) 

3. An unwatched pot boils immediately. 

4. Half a pint of milk brought to a temperature of 
100° Centigrade rises to a height greater than the walls 
of the saucepan, irrespective of the dimensions of the 
saucepan. To take an extreme case, if a jug of milk 
were poured into the crater of Vesuvius, Pompeii would 
inevitably be engulfed a second time. 

5. The speed at which boiling milk rises from the 
bottom of the pan to any point beyond the top is greater 
than the speed at which the human brain and hand 
can combine to snatch the confounded thing off. 


Follow these rules, Mr. Twill, and you will be all right. 
But keep a dish-cloth handy. H. F. E. 


° ° 


Make Do and Mend 


“In his hard collar and striped trousers he seems to have 
assumed some of the mantle of Henry Irving.”—TIrish paper. 
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I 
ONG ago, when you were bad, 
I composed a little verse, 
Asking if the dog we had 
Were a blessing or a curse. 


Naughty nearly all the time, 
Bearable by fits and starts, 
Yet you found the way to climb 

Into our uncertain hearts. 


When you saw your name in print 
Was it that you understood ? 
Anyway you took the hint 
And decided to be good; 


Good as gold—in tawny eyes, 
Good as gold—on silky coat, 
Making into witless lies 
All the clever things I wrote. 
II 
Happy not to be alone, 
Yet a little dog prefers 
Someone for his very own: 
She was yours and you were hers. 
She was yours to guard and love... 
While she’s weeding, there you sit, 
In your mouth a garden glove, 
“Just in case she’s needing it.” 


°o 


To Berry : In Farewell 


But the tilted head proclaims 
With a plea she cannot miss: 
“When you think it’s time for 


games 
Here’s a glove; we'll play with 
this.” 


Racing with her round the fields, 
Watching as she does her 
hair— 
Morn to night the moment yields 
Something which the two can 
share. 


It 
Golden heart, forever still, 
Golden head, as if asleep... . 
Cars must hurry up the hill, 
Why should any woman weep? 


Not a moment in the day, 
Not a corner, far or near, 
But, remorseless, seems to say: 
“Here he used to be, and here.” 
In the quiet of the wood, 
Earth for bed and earth for 
sky, 
In the unknown solitude 
Beauty passes. Let it die. 


A. A. M. 


° 


Nothing New 


The wind howls and the driving 
sleet patters noisily against the 
window panes. A bright fire burns. 
A comfortable arm-chair is vacant. A 
book, something humorous, is wanted 
to shut out old man Winter and forget 
his grim moods. 
The first pages turn. One chuckles. 
Topical subjects are humorously 
reviewed. ... Time flies. 


T is a wild January afternoon. 


* * ok * 

Shop manners are not what they 
might be. The autocrat of the counter 
now thinks he is a dictator. “Well! 
Wot is it?” says the village grocer to 
an anxious customer. ‘‘No,” he adds, 
“You can’t ’ave ’alf a pound of the 
kind you want—you can ’ave this or 
nothink. Here! Catch in your apron, 
and bring a paper bag with you next 
time.” 

The quality of boots is a sore point. 
The interest of a little girl watching her 
mother unpacking a parcel just arrived 
from the shoe-shop is amusing. 
‘‘Mummie!” says she, “are they real 
cardboard ?” 

The Army of Occupation is reviewed. 


A full-page drawing shows a Scottie 
standing in front of Cologne Cathedral. 
He appears to be somewhat tired of the 
persistent pleadings of a German child 
for chocolate. “‘Gie ye chok’late again. 
D’ye think I’ve been bobbing up and 
down in front of your old Pa for four 
years just to come here and gie: ye 
chok’late ?”’ 


The recent epidemic of burglaries 
appears to have prompted the fol- 
lowing: 

“In connection with the epidemic 
of burglaries in London, the Daily 
Express has now published a leader 
note saying there have been too many 
of late. It is hoped that this will have 
the desired effect.” 

“So many safes have been stolen 
from business premises in London that 
one enterprising man has hit upon the 
novel idea of putting a notice on his 
safe: Not To BE TAKEN Away.” 


Shortage of whisky is thus described : 

“What is whisky? asks an evening 
paper headline. Our memory is not 
what it was, but we certainly have 
seen the name somewhere.” 

“We understand that the heading 
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Wuisky FoR INFLUENZA which ap- 
peared in a daily paper the other day, 
misled a great number of sufferers, who 
at once wrote to say they were prepared 
to make the exchange.” 

As for Uno. ... There are two 
arresting cartoons by a world-famous 
artist: 

Peace is represented by an Angel 
waiting outside a closed door marked 
“Allied Conference Chamber.” With 
an expectant look on her face and 
olive branch in hand she says: “I 
know I shall have to wait for a while; 
but I hope they won’t talk too much.” 

The Temple of Peace is in the fore- 
ground and a dark wood looms out 
of the background. Packs of snarling 
wolves with dripping fangs are on the 
prowl near the door of the Temple. 
One is marked “ Bolshevism”’! 

Current restrictions after years of 
grim times are irksome. One’s 
sympathies therefore go out to the 
poor long-suffering British Lion who 
is depicted with a fussy old lady riding 
on his back. The lion says: “I’m 
getting tired of this lady—after all, 
I am a lion, and not an ass.” 

Coal supplies are not what they 
might be. Here there is a drawing of 
a bride appearing in her dining-room 
with face, and newly-ironed apron, 
smeared all over with coal marks. 
She says, ““The coalman has come at 
last and I simply could not resist 
giving the dear man a kiss.” 


The following references to shortage 
of flats and hotel accommodation are 
somewhat striking: 

“The sum of £15,650 has just been 
paid for the lease of a West End flat, 
says a contemporary. If this includes 
the use of the back it seems a bit of a 
bargain.” 

“We are asked to deny the foolish 
allegation that several M.P.s only 
went into Parliament because they 
could not get sleeping accommodation 
elsewhere.” 


Recent troubles over the demobiliz- 
ation of key men might have some 
connection with the following conver- 
sation: 

“ Demobilization Officer (to Soldier). 
What is the number of your group? 

Private. I don’t know, sir. I was 
a Turf Accountant. 

D.O. (to Soldier). Ah! Agriculture— 
Group One.” 


% & *# * * 


It was tea-time. I closed the book. 
I was smiling. I was also thinking. 
The book was a volume of Punch of 
the year after the war. Last war, the 
one to end all wars—not this one. 
1919, Not 1946. 
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At the Pictures 





REALITY AND Fantasy 


You have heard all about the best 


current film, The Last Chance 
(Director: Lzopotp Linpr- 
BERG), from which you must 
allow nothing to keep you 
away. Perfect it is not; but it 
is admirably made, moving, 
exciting and profound, and it 
leaves you with that valuable 
feeling I have tried to sum up 
before, the sensation that you 
have done something positive 
and worth while, that you have 
made good use of your time 
and not merely “killed” it 
with entertainment. 

This Swiss-made piece with 
its polyglot cast of amateurs, 
nearly all of them in real life 
the kind of people they portray 
(the refugees were real refugees, 
the British and American 
soldiers real escaped prisoners), 
is essentially a pursuit story, 
and as such it could hardly 
fail to hold your attention; 
but it is made with so much 
humanity and such skill at sug- 
gesting wide implications that 


it adds up to something infinitely more. 
The imperfections are all in a 
department where Hollywood has 


conditioned us to expect slickness 
and a high polish; some of the 
explanatory dialogue between the 
English-speakers is a little uneasy 
and too precisely articulated, so 
that for a second or two one recalls 
thaf these are inexperienced players. 
But for nearly the whole film the 
sense of urgent reality is present. 
! believe everyone will be strongly 
moved and completely absorbed 
by it. 


Not often is there so much to 
approve of in a film so classically 
“box-office” in pattern as Saratoga 
Trunk (Director: Sam Woop). 
The story is of a beautiful Creole 
(INGRIp BERGMAN in a dark wig), 
illegitimate daughter of a great 
New Orleans family, who returns 
(in the eighteen-seventies) from 
“banishment” in Paris to make 
things as uncomfortable as possible 
for “ these pasty-faced aristocrats.” 
Partly her motive is revenge: she 
is doing it (she admits) ‘partly for 
Mamma—partly for me,” for she 
proposes to acquire a rich husband 
on the side. Naturally her cal- 
culations are upset when Gary 
CooPER comes along as a gambling 
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adventurer from Texas . . . but on the 
other hand all turns out well, for (as a 
result of some gambling and other 
questionable behaviour over the “‘Sara- 
toga Trunk” railway, which I didn’t 
exert myself to understand) the Texan 
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adventurer winds up with plenty of 
money himself. 
This could of course have been made 
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in an ordinary slick commercial way, 
like the usual “box-office” story; the 
pleasant thing is, as I say, that it 
offers so much to approve of as a piece 
of sheer film-making. The beginning, 
for instance, is imaginatively done and 


interesting to the eye: we have 
a back view of the three (the 
heroine is attended by a mulatto 
woman servant and a cheerful 
dwarf) as they arrive on the 
boat, and we stay behind them, 
looking past them or over their 
shoulders as they go in to the 
neglected old house they have 
come to occupy. Apart from 
such sequences as this the 
picture owes a good deal to 
the playing, particularly in the 
minor parts of the dwarf 
(JeRRY AvusTIN) and the un- 
scrupulous old lady in the hotel 
at Saratoga (FLORENCE BaTEs). 
There is, too, a magnificent 


ff free-for-all fight near the end. 


I found also a good deal to 
approve of in Two Years Before 
the Mast (Director: JoHN 
Farrow), though it has one or 
two very glaring faults. The 
story, a sociological document 
of 1840, really dealt with the 
life of merchant seamen of the 


time, and most of the action passes on 
board the brig Pilgrim; but Hollywood 
cannot believe the box-office will thrive 


without love, so pretty soon the 
Pilgrim has to pick up a woman 
passenger and the most personable 
member of the crew (ALAN Lapp— 
one of the few people on board that 
manage to keep clean-shaven on a 
voyage of 167 days) has to fall in 
love with her. 

However the main point of the 
film, as of the book, is to display 
the brutal conditions under which 
merchant seamen used to labour, 
and the best thing in it is an 
impressively memorable perform- 
ance by Howarp DA SILVA as 
Captain Thompson, an embittered 
ex-Navy man with a “mania for 
speed”’ in the service of which he 
will drive his crew to any length. 
There are easy dramatics and melo- 
dramatics (including a mutiny, 
which I gather was not in the book), 
and a rather hasty and perfunctory 
“montage” sequence at the end to 
summarize the effect of the publi- 
cation of the book on the status of 
the U.S. seaman; but the film has 
plenty of good things, and the out- 
standing one is Mr. Da SiLva’s per- 
formance. (You should remember 
him as the bartender in The Lost 
Week-End.) R. M. 
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E began to play bridge as soon 
as the monsoon began, and 
would have continued playing 


bridge until it blew itself out if Blenkin- 
sop had behaved differently. 

It will be agreed that a player 
should accept his hand, look at it and 
arrange it, and at length make his bid 
in as impersonal a voice as he can 
command. Blenkinsop ignored the 
last requirement. He induced a strange 
gaiety into his voice which indicated 
to his partner that he was only trying 
to push up his opponents’ bids, or 
snapped out a bid with such swiftness 
and determination that it was apparent 
he not only had the two spades he 
mentioned, but another two as well, or 
sighed so deeply and pondered so“long 
that it was clear that his bid, when he 
uttered it, was a perilous one indeed. 

This peculiarity became irksome to 
the rest of us after a while, and we 
decided to cut speech out altogether. 

We made little metal stands which 
held tickets on which the names of 
the suits were printed, and others 
holding numbers, and when we made 
a bid we simply turned the tickets until 
**5” and “ Diamonds,” or whatever we 
wished, hung down. 

The invention seemed the perfect 
counter to the flexibility possessed by 
Blenkinsop’s voice, and for a few 
hands after its introduction he was 
quite baffled. Then something seemed 
to go wrong with his stand; it stuck at 
“2” and “Clubs” for a full minute 
before he managed to coax it to show 
“3” and “Hearts.” His partner took 
rapid advantage of the revelation and 
won the rubber. 

It was obvious that something else 
had to be done. 

The solution was quite simple. We 
scrapped the stands altogether and, 
instead, surrounded the table with a 
screen of thick black cloth in which we 
cut holes for eyes, and slits sufficiently 
large for a piece of paper to pass 
through. The bids were written down 
in large block capitals and pushed 
through the slits on the table, and 
when the bidding was finished the 
screen was removed and we proceeded 
with the game. 

The new method was very successful 
for a few rubbers, although it was 
troublesome to put up and take down 
the screen between each hand. How- 
ever, we noticed presently that Blen- 
kinsop was writing some of his bids in 
pencil, some in indelible pencil, and 
some in ink, and that the soundness of 
his bids seemed to be reflected in the 


Breach of Contract 


greater or lesser positiveness of his 
writing materials. 

Bates at length offered a suggestion 
which we adopted immediately. 

We secured four bearers, and taught 
them how to read and to say the 
numbers and the suits in English. 
One of them sat with each of us behind 
the screen, and when we wrote down 
our bid the bearer called it out so that 
it could be heard by everyone. In 
order to prevent the bearers signalling 
to each other the screen was kept up 
all the time, the cards were pushed 
through the slits, and a small boy 
collected them from the table and 
arranged them neatly in tricks opposite 
the appropriate players. 

We seemed to have eliminated all 
the difficulties at last. The facial 
expression of the bidder was hidden, 
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for he was behind a screen. He could 
convey no additional information by 
the tone of his voice, for he did not 
speak. He could not, by quick or slow 
speech, indicate the true strength of his 
hand, for all the bearers spoke slowly. 
The system appeared perfect. It was 
cheap too, for the bearers did a night’s 
work for ten cigarettes. 

Soon after we had evolved the plan 
in detail, however, we began to notice 
that Blenkinsop was having a winning 
streak. He won rubber after rubber, 
until, in exasperation, Carstairs rushed 
behind the curtain. Blenkinsop was 


lying fast asleep in his chair, and the 
bearer was studying the cards as he 
helped himself from a packet of twenty 
cigarettes that lay before him. 

That is why, when the monsoon blew 
itself out, we were playing whist. 
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‘Come along, lady—vo yer want it or DON’T yer!” 


London Termini 


ICTORIA 
Is where I used to meet Aunt Honoria. 


Of all London stations 
It has the least pleasant associations. 


Paddington 

I adore. It stands for the sun, 

The sea, Devonshire cream and heaven— 
(And breakfast round 11). 


Euston 

Spells Romance. We were introduced on 
Platform 4... and just as the whistle blew 
She said she’d marry me (Platform 2). 


St. Pancras 

Always makes me cantankerous. 
Perhaps it’s the dinginess, the grime 
(Or maybe the rhyme). 


King’s Cross 

Is where I used to see my boss 

Off to his fishing. Without exaggeration 
I have an affection for the station. 


Waterloo 

Reminds me of one of the few 
Dates I really know pat; 
Which further reminds me that 
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Liverpool Street 

Passengers think the Retreat 

From Moscow must have been a lark 
Compared with the Advance to Gidea Park. 


Marylebone 

Shuns publicity and is little known. 

Trains arr. and dep.—where from? where to? 
Nobody seems to know. Do you? 


o °o 


Idiosyncrasies 


T is tough to have to start with a word as long as this, 
for it may discourage the simpler kind of public, and 
the simpler kind is usually just the public a writer 

wants. Still, anyone spelling it “idiosyncracies” (and I 
am not saying anything against such people, they have 
done very well to get so much of it right) will now see 
clearly the right way to spell it and will go on spelling it 
wrong. Anyway I have to use this title to describe those 
habits, turns of mind, reactions and so on which I shall 
deal with to-day and which make us so different from other 
people and others so different from us—and other people 
different among themselves, though that is rather a minor 
aspect. 

Perhaps one of the sharpest distinctions between man- 
kind and mankind is the fence separating those who can 
recognize only ‘God Save the King” and “ Rule, Britannia!” 
and those who can recognize any tune whatever provided 
they know. Two interesting things about the unmusical 
—as these cheerily arrogant people do not hesitate to 
describe themselves—is that they alone know how music 
sounds when it does not sound like music and that they 
are always so strangely confident about “‘ Rule, Britannia! ” 
We might think they might muddle it sometimes with, say, 
“The British Grenadiers.” One theory is that they do, 
often; another that they really know half a dozen tunes 
but have decided it would weaken their case to give the 
whole list. Before I leave music I must mention the people 
who have to be considered when we squeak our knife on 
our plate. We cannot consider them beforehand, but 
afterwards we can help by showing that we appreciate 
their sensitive natures. This is done by reminding our- 
selves that they are only showing off, and eating carefully 
for a bit. There is a rule that the knife-squeakers them- 
selves are never allowed fine, sensitive natures, whatever 
fuss they make. They, like the people working a sewing- 
machine during a wireless programme they would like to 
hear too, must be content to be regarded temporarily as a 
noise, and a noise has no spiritual home-life. Sewing- 
machiners, by the way, often have one rather pleasing 
characteristic—they fill in their pauses by apologizing, to 
make sure that no one listening to the wireless shall hear 
anything at all. 

The wireless has brought many hidden human char- 
acteristics to light. What, psychologists wonder, did 
people who like the wireless on all day do before it was 
invented? The answer is that they did just what they do 
now, which varies from housework to impassioned talk or 
just quiet reading. The only difference was that they 
didn’t have the wireless on. (This is not the sort of answer 
to please psychologists, who are still working on it.) The 
wireless has also brought to the surface the people who do 
not like to have it on all day, but these people are like the 
ones who don’t break china—they pass unnoticed; though 
of course one theory why people who don’t break china 
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“Yes, we’re expecting one of our usherettes back 
Jrom the Forces.” 


pass unnoticed is that people in their senses, with a normally 
respectful attitude to Destiny, don’t go round saying they 
never break things. To go back to the wireless, there is 
one characteristic which cannot be called an idiosyncrasy 
because it is shared by all decent people: a dogged dislike 
of a very marked feature of variety programmes—funny 
men working in pairs, with one man to repeat what the 
other has said and the other to repeat it again. This 
method cuts the jokes to one-third but doesn’t make it 
any better for the public. Psychologists say these funny 
men are put on the wireless to draw human nature closer 
together through adversity, and that we should remember 
there is a reason for everything, especially if we can’t 
find it. 

Now for umbrellas and gloves. Some people roll their 
umbrellas, some do not; and the accepted reason is that 
people who roll their umbrellas are umbrella-rollers by 
nature, and that when their umbrellas are rolled as tight 
as they can get them, with the last two pleats manceuvred 
into the main sweep of the fabric and the elastic looped on 
to the button before everything springs out again—when 
this is done these people have to fill in their time by 
straightening the pictures and putting Vol. II after Vol. I. 
But another reason for umbrella-rollers, or rather non- 
rollers, is that some umbrellas have buttons and some have 
not. Some have just lost the button, some the elastic too. 
Either way, the umbrella will not roll. I hope my readers 
will remember this next time they see an unrolled umbrella, 
and not be too ready to impute temperament to people 





who have done nothing more than lose a button. As for 
gloves, I want to say a word about glove-lovers. We are 


the only people who really lose our gloves, because we are 
the only people who feel the full effect, but there are some 
noted glove-losers in the world, and the interesting thing 
here is that the people with the fewest gloves lose most. 
This is because they have lost so many already. 

The reading habits of the public are many and varied, 
especially in the ways they keep their place when they shut 
the book up. I should like to say a kind word for the people 
who turn dovyn the corner of the page, simply because they 
have never had a kind word before. I think these people 
are the victims of a prejudice which has never been brought 
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to light. At heart the public is rather over-respectful of 
books; it doesn’t draw pictures on the fly-leaves or even 
put a book back upside down. Psychologists say this 
respect dates back to learning to read, but that we had 
better keep it because if people began turning down pages 
or scribbling unchecked in other people’s books, book- 
lenders would have an even better chance to be the old 
sourpusses they are. They say we had better go on 
putting bus-tickets in instead, because anyone finding the 
bus-ticket later can have the fun of not being able to see 
where the bus-traveller got on or off. (This reminds me 
that my readers must have noticed lately that ticket- 
punching is not what it was, and they have probably 
decided, being sensible folk, that bus-conductors are doing 
it another way now instead of just getting the hole wrong.) 
Some readers can remember the number of the page they 
got to by noting its similarity to some other number they 
have had to do with, and they find their place again, just 
like the readers whose bus-tickets have fallen out, by 
opening the book at a bit they have read and reading on 
till they get to a bit they haven’t. People, in fact, make 
too much fuss about keeping their place, as those who have 
lost it for them would be the first to say. Another reading 
habit is concentration. Some people lose themselves in 
their books and cannot answer when spoken to, others can 
but do not like to. Both are idiosyncrasies, because they 
aim at putting other people in the wrong. 

Finally I must mention talkers and egg-openers. Some 
people talk faster or slower than others, resulting in mental 
strain on both sides. The slow talkers get a mental strain 
because they have to follow someone talking fast, the fast 
talkers have an even worse time thinking of something to 
think of between the slow talkers’ words. There is a 
certain amount of mental friction when two very fast 
talkers meet: the sort that might occur between two people 
who thought only they had that colour hair. Psychologists 
say there is little mental friction between two slow talkers. 
As for egg-openers, I mention them because they are such 
a good example of why we have differing characteristics 
at all. Some people slice the top of an egg off, some bang 
and chip. Both ways get the egg open, and both prove 
one side as superior to the other as it knew it was all along. 















































Holiewood 


“Well, don’t just stand there—go and find some 
more bricks.” 
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“A plague on this inadequate gas-pressure!” 


The Fraulein 


Of a thousand frauleins: iceberg blue. 
Her gaze, for much of the long-drawn day, 
Is over our heads and far away. 


Lo friulein’s eyes are the standard hue 


Her spelling ’s quaint, but we don’t demur. 
She calls the orderly sergeant “sir.” 

The tea she makes (oh, the fuss we’ve had!) 
Is steadily and uniquely bad. 


Her name is Anna; we found out that. 
We know she lives in a glassless flat 
With fifteen others. She comes and goes, 
And whether she likes us no one knows. 


Just now and again she stoops to crime 
And writes a letter in Army time, 


Then turns on her camp-stool, conscience-smitten, 
And slides the blotter on what she’s written. 


Where are the girls with oxblood lips, 
And ear-rings made from officers’ pips ? 
Only in Brussels. Anna wears 

A kerchief binding her haystalk hairs. 


Her ankles—slim, we suppose—emerge 

From ski-ing pants of a sackcloth serge. 

About her waist is a blanket wound 

Around, then again, then a third time round. 


She smiles, but palely. They sent her here 
With a card which said: “If you disappear, 
You’re liable forthwith (pause for breath) 
To ‘any punishment up to death.’” 
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A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE IN PLATFORMS 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Monday, February 4th.—House of Com- 
mons: Undiplomatic Interlude. 


Tuesday, February 5th.—House of Com- 
mons: Food—and Money. 


Wednesday, February 6th.—House of 
Commons: Insurance—and Eggs. 


Thursday, February 7th.—House of 
Commons: More Insurance. 


Monday, February 4th—The heart 
of the House of Commons, like that of 
Burns’s nostalgic Highlander, is not 
these days in the debating chamber 
of the Palace of Westminster, but in 
the Highlands of the United Nations 
Organization, a-chasing that most 
elusive of all deer—world peace and 
resettlement. 

The Parliament of Britain is carry- 
ing on with its many tasks, however, 
while the Parliament of the World, 
meeting just across the road, goes on 
with its own supreme task. Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, 
is rightly giving all his time to Uno, 
but his Department is figuring largely 
in the affairs of the House. 

To-day, for instance, there was a 
question about the appointment as 
permanent representative to Uno of 
that skilful and brilliant diplomat, 
Sir ALEXANDER CADOGAN, Permanent 
Head of the Foreign Office. Some of 
the Government’s supporters professed 
themselves shocked that one of their 
own political persuasion had not been 
given the post. 

It says much for Sir ALEXANDER’S 
strict adherence to the propricties 
of the Foreign Service that nobody 
seemed able to say just what his 
political beliefs were. However, Mr. 
WakBEY and others promptly assumed 
them to be other than Socialist, and 
protested accordingly. 

There were loud cheers from_ the 
Conservatives when it was made plain, 
on behalf of the Foreign Office, that 
such considerations would not be 
allowed to enter into the appointment 
of our diplomats. 

Tuesday, February 5th_—Perhaps the 
“heart ’s-in-the-Highlands” simile had 
occurred to the House, for M.P.s spent 
a good deal of the early part of to-day’s 
sitting hunting the Ministerial repre- 
sentatives of Scotland—little Mr. “Jor” 
WEstwoop, the Secretary of State, 
and burly Mr. GEeorcE BucHanan, 
his Under-Secretary. 

Mr. WEstwoop, whose inches allow 
him more or less to take cover behind 
the massive Table, announced firmly 
that he “had nothing to hide.” He 


happened to be talking about housing, 
but the House took his statement 
personally, and laughingly let it go at 
that. 

Not to be outdone, Mr. BucHANAN 
declared that he “had not a very 
rigid mind’—also about housing— 
and added that he had enough trouble 
explaining housing difficulties to his 
wife, without having to make explana- 
tions also to the English (and Welsh) 
Minister of Health, Mr. ANEURIN 
BEVAN. 

Captain Harry CrooKsHANK had 
suggested that Mr. BucHanan (who 
claimed that he was getting on very 
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THE EXCHEQUER BLONDIN 


Mr. Drayson described the Chancellor 
as “doing a Blondin act between the 
board-room of the Bank of England 
and the dome of the gilt-edged market.” 


well with housing in Scotland) should 
give a few hints or home-lessons to Mr. 
Bevan, whose first progress report 
on housing is now overdue. 

Mr. Hue Datton, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, broke it gently to Mr. 
Frank Bowes that, if he had a 
“fiver” and wanted to spend it, he 
would have to buy something worth 
at least £5 Os. 1d., since (as in the case 
of the core of the small boy’s apple) 
there ain’t goin’ to be no “change.” 
In other words, nobody was bound by 
law to give change for a five-pound 
note. Mr. Bowes took on _ the 
aggrieved expression of one whose 
whole future and happiness was bound 
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up with the ability to cash those crisp 
emblems of prosperity, or successful 
picking of ‘‘gee-gees.” 

But if he felt any sense of suffering, 
he had not, as Sir BEN Smitu, the Food 
Minister (with his wide Transatlantic 
experience) would put it, “heard 
nothing yet.” Sir BEN got up and 
announced several spots of austerity 
that instantly turned the floor of the 
House and the Ladies’ Gallery into a 
protest meeting. 

The fat ration was to go down an 
ounce a week. (Dismay in the Ladies’ 
Gallery.) Bread was to be darker again. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!” from Mr. Richard Stokes, 
stony silence from the rest.) Volunta: 
bread rationing was to be introduced, 
and no restaurant was to serve it 
except on request. (Black gloom in the 
Gallery and on the floor.) 

Sir Ben (whose ample proportions 
fitted him for the task of making our 
flesh creep) described how Nature and 
the war had combined to make the 
whole world’s food situation difficult. 
No rain—therefore a shortage of rice. 
No rice—therefore a greater demand 
for wheat in rice-eating countries. 
Therefore a shortage of wheat. There- 
fore more of the “rough stuff” of 
wheat would have to go into our daily 
bread. Therefore there would be less 
food for chickens, pigs, cattle. There- 
fore there would be fewer eggs or 
poultry, less bacon, meat. Therefore... 

It was cold, relentless logic. It 
made the House sit gloomily silent for 
a moment, then leap up rather angrily 
with questions. 

Mr. AnTHONY EDEN, in one of his 
rare bursts of anger, complained with 
some bitterness that the Government 
had sprung this unpleasant news on 
the Opposition leaders, as well as on 
the public. These things, Mr. EDEN 
rightly pointed out, were not a matter 
for Party controversy, and all pulled 
together to solve them. 

Sir Ben replied anxiously that, com- 
peting as he was in the world’s food 
market, he could not always be as open 
as he wished about the food position. 

This was not well received. Into 
the ensuing icy atmosphere was intro- 
duced Wing-Commander SHACKLETON, 
newly-elected Labour Member for 
Preston, and son of the famous 
Antarctic explorer. No doubt he felt 
the advantage of hereditary experience 
of frosty climes. . P 

The House turned to Mr. DaLtTon’s 
Bill to give the Government control of 
investments. 

The Chancellor explained that the 
training of “The City” and investors 
generally into good ways would—like 
the training of even more obstreperous 
animals—all be “‘done by kindness.” 
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All concerned would be persuaded 
to put their money into what the 
Treasury felt to be good causes. 

Then the financial pundits got to 
work. Mr. RatpH ASSHETON, whose 
qualifications include long service at 
the Treasury and Membership for the 
City of London, opened the attack in 
dashing style, saying that the Bill 
would do nobody any good and many 
a lot of harm. 

The second wave of the attack was 
led by that doughty fighter Mr. 
BRENDAN Bracken. He moved the 
rejection of the Bill, and commented 
magnanimously (or was it?) that 
nobody could accuse the Chancellor 
of being ‘‘mean.” Or not, at any rate, 
with other people’s money. Mr. 
BracCKEN made it clear that he did not 
like the measure. However, Sir FRANK 
Soskick, the Solictor-General, caused 
no particular surprise when he an- 
nounced that the Government did like 
the measure, which the House pro- 
ceeded to endorse by 326 votes to 142. 

Wednesday, February 6th—It used 
to be said of popular sportsmen—and 
people who were murdered in myster- 
ious circumstances—that they “had 
no enemies.” That was the position of 
the Government’s National Insurance 


“Your passport?” 


Bill, which the Minister, Mr. JAMES 
GRifFiTHs, brought forward for Second 
Reading to-day. Every Party had 
pledged itself to the ‘‘ cradle-to-grave” 
pension and allowance plans. Every 
party had vied with every other in 
painting a rosy picture of the time 
ahead of us. 

Mr. GrirrirHs made it all sound 
extremely attractive—and simple. 
Even the Opposition leaders gave only 
the most cursory glance at the 
dentures of this gift horse. The most 
they said was that it might have been 
wiser to have let the animal get up its 
financial strength a little before enter- 
ing the great race, pitted as it was 
against other national horses which 
had not, perhaps, felt so keenly the 
pinch of war-time conditions. 

However, most Members (with one 
eye on the Press Gallery) wanted to 
say their piece in support of the Bill, 
and the debate went on all day. And, 
in fact, for two days. 

But before that there had been 
an exceedingly acid exchange on that 
article which has always played a 
considerable part in political life (at 
any rate in the view of political 
cartoonists)—the_egg. 

Sir Ben Smrru, the Food Minister, 
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without any noticeable exercise of tact 
in making the announcement, had let 
it be known that there would be no 
more dried eggs. Whereupon the 
entire population had discovered a 
latent affection for that once-despised 
packet. In conjunction with the cut 
in fats, bread and so on, this was 
enough to produce a genuine atmo- 
sphere of crisis. 

Sir Ben, who is a bit inclined to be 
snappy, Mr. ATTLEE, ever suave and 
courteous, Mr. Dawton, fiery and 
fierce, all took part in the inquisition 
—on the answering side, of course. 

And Mr, EpEN made it clear that he 
would want a debate on it all, and 
pretty soon. 

Thursday, February 7th.—The second 
day of the debate on the National 
Insurance Bill was opened by Mr. 
ATTLEE, in person (as the circus bills 
say), and very well he performed his 
task. But a certain absentminded- 
ness was noticeable among the other 
Ministers, especially those concerned 
with the food supply. 

Perhaps the sacks full of letters with 
which the House’s Postmaster was 
wrestling outside, and which mostly 
seemed to contain protests, had some- 
thing to do with it. 
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“T’m so sorry—I was reading the poster.” 


RIX darling for sheer miscel- 

laneous frustrating mess the last 

week has been the conqueror, for 
one thing more Jodine trouble, but I 
think about that a little reticence 
perhaps, you do understand don’t you, 
because my dear between you and I 
it seems the King’s Proctor is actually, 
my dear the hunted child sees detec- 
tives everywhere and yesterday she 
screamed like a pig at the cannery when 
she opened the door to my melting 
milkman, and I forgot if I told you 
about the policeman and Mrs. B., as 
a result of which, however no more 
now dear I promised positively, another 
major trauma is that Haddock’s 
secretary has got maniacal influenza or 
something, so once more I’m flounder- 
ing in the swamps and fogs of his 
correspondence like I did quite all the 
war, while you were stowing the 


Topsy Turvy 


calories away at Medicine Hat, or was 
it Moose Jaw, my dear you’ve no 
conception the letters these poor publics 
get, heart-aching life-tales to which 
there’s no answer, divorce-narratives 
by the dozen and the mile, page after 
page, with quires of enclosures, some- 
times my dear it takes an age to hound 
down the point, and then you find the 
poor pathetic has been to_ three 
solicitors and turned down by the 
Courts, so no answer again except 7'oo 
sorry, quantities by the way about the 
id decree nisi, to which we answer 
No more Private Members’ Time ask 
H.M. Gor love, then of course prolific 
moans about demobbery and students 
and housing inequities and India and 
the G.I. widows and Palestine, my dear 
why don’t you make the Gov do this 
that and everything, well if the letter’s 
legible and not too corrosive or crazy 


you send it on to a Minister, and how 
I pity them, then you tell the chap 
what you've done and bang goes 
twopence - half - penny, the Minister 
ultimately sends you the sweetest answer 
which you forward to the chap, 
another two-and-a-half d., and till 
recently of course another for the letter 
to the Ministry, which is now privileg- 
ious and free thanks be, though it’s 
true the stamp-bill is still stupendous, 
and of course if the chap gets an 
effective answer he generally writes to 
thank us etcetera and asks us to be 
dynamic about some new conundrum, 
so my dear it quite never ceases, and 
sometimes I do a little ache for the good 
old bombdays when we did actually lose 
a complete slag-heap of unanswerable 
letters by fire and water and the 
King’s enemies, bless them, and as far 
as | know no one was noticeably the 
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worse, well then besides of course all 
the loons and fearnought pioneers seem 
to write to Haddock, in procession, the 
other day there was the most protracted 
letter from an Indian asking Haddock 
to propose polygamy in the House, and 
my dear too plausible and _public- 
minded, because of the two million 
redundant women and the reluctant 
birth-rate and everything, and he said 
if the B. Parliament does the high and 
haughty about polygamy well what 
about the B. Empire which merely 
swarms with polygammers, too awk- 
ward to answer I thought, so I sent it 
on to John Simon’s Population Com- 
mission, and I do see, well for one 
thing it would mean a little help in 
the home, which otherwise on all the 
evidence will quite never happen again, 
only I’ve told Haddock that if he does 
have two she must never enter my 
kitchen except after meals, when I 
shall be drier and she’ll do the sinking, 
she shall answer all the letters and 
hardly ever speak, and I will not have 
a neurotical type like Iodine Dale, 
that’s all, well then there was the 
indignant old boy of 73 who was too 
inflamed because he couldn’t marry 
his step-niece, 59, which as far as 
Haddock and me knew he could, why 
not, but that will show you, not content 
with wanting you to alter the laws 
they expect you to alter the Forty- 
nine Articles then of course my 
delicious Canaanite, who my dear has 
a complete solution for the Palestine 
enigma, game set and match, because 
he says all this chat about the Israelites 
and the Arabs is too misleading and 
unhistorical, because what about the 
Canaanites who were there centuries 
before anyone and were the peaceful 
victims of unprovoked aggression, 
which one must admit if you forget 
about the Promised Land is one way of 
looking at it, of course the Philistines 
have always had a bad press but even 
they were there first though aggressors 
likewise one gathers, my dear it’s all 
too complex what with Phoenicians and 
Hittites and Aryans from Crete, and 
the old boy sends us immense geological 
trees, because he says he’s a pure 
Canaanite and lived at Joppa till the 
Zion-troubles when he left in umbrage 
with his Committee, who it seems are all 
Canaanites, including one Phcenician 
and two Hittites I think he said, my 
dear I believe theyre all at the Savoy, 
anyhow their signature-tune is Canaan 
for the Canaanites, because he says once 
the principle is accepted the other 
controversy would be out-of-date and 
morally short-circuited, though no 
doubt he says the Canaanites would 
graciously agree to partition the land 
between the Jews and Arabs which 
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some say is the only way, so that 
theoreticly perhaps, anyhow he wants 
Haddock to take him to see Bevin, and 
then for Bevin to go into the entire 
Canaan “incident” at Uno, my dear 
who was the aggressor and everything, 
under one of these unreadable Charters, 
well you may sit up there darling in 
your rustic sanctuary and say Of 
course the man is bats or bottles, which 
I must admit was my own immediate 
repercussion, because Haddock seems 
to be the main target of the bat- 
population, one poor woman writes 
weekly to say that 9} years ago he 
made a solemn vow with the Editor of 
The Times to care and foster her, 
another says she’s Queen Elizabeth and 
the people ought to be told, but Had- 
dock says that a public fellow can’t 
be too careful, because he says how 


few the New Movements which didn’t 


seem to be utterly bat-like when they 
began, and it may be his duty and 
everything, however I must say he’s 
been too uneager about his duty so far, 
quite declining to answer the letters or 
even look at the geological trees, I 
have to write boracic postcards to 
say that Haddock’s in Denmark and 
flyimg’s prohibitive, now he wants me 
to explore the avenues and ask the 
Canaanites to a coektail somewhere, 
which seems to me to be too unsuitable, 
the name by the way is Moussa which 
reminds me of something I can not 
think what, I’ve searched through 
Exodus and most of Judges but Moses 
is the one name near it and he you see 
was the other side, of course one 
hypothesis is that it’s a new move in 
the crime-wave, like nearly all things, 
my dear these days one doesn’t think 
of smiling at a stranger, and as for 
giving a lift, for fear of being held up 
or pulped down, or of course it might be 
one of the King’s Proctor’s men, a 
diabolical move against poor Iodine, 
Gosh I’ve had an idea, stand by! 


Darling I’ve just telecommunicated 
to my little friend Jean who practically 
runs the Savoy, I think you met her at 
that fraternal chemist’s the day Henry 
had his classic hangover and we gave 
him pharmacuticle pick-me-ups, any- 
how she says there is a man called 
Moussa in the hotel, but no sign of a 
Committee, and no Hivites or Philistines 
as far as she knows, but she says he 
does look exactly like a Canaanite, as 
a matter of fact it seems he got his room 
by mistake because they thought he 
must be one of their Unos, too secretive 
it seems, has all his meals upstairs, and 
stalks out at nightfall, Oh yes and they 
rather think he’s got an animal in 
a basket, which of course bangs an 
absolute drum with me because I now 
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remember Moussa was the name of the 
snake-charmer ‘we saw at Luxor, it’s too 
true that Haddock says our Moussa is 
dead, but it’s all beginning to check up 
a little don’t you think, though whether 
the snake is intended for Iodine or 
Uno, however more later your dis- 
tracted Topsy. A. P. H. 


Home Chat 


“ AND the only reason you want 
Peter to go to this man’s 


school, darling, is that you 
were with him in the desert ?”’ 

“T never said it was the only reason. 
I said that we all agreed, in the desert, 
that after the war we should help one 
another. And part of the undertaking 
was that, if heaven blessed our unions 
and we had sons, we would send them 
to this chap’s prep. school.” 

“But heaven had already blessed 
your union.” 

“Exactly. 
gested it.” 

“So, while the others were promis- 
ing something completely hypothetical, 
which they could easily get out of, 
you were deliberately sacrificing our 
precious boy.” 

“The man is not a vivisectionist, 
darling. He is a schoolmaster.” 

“Just like you men. You go 
through a bad time in the desert; when 
it is over you have a few beers, as you 
call it, and get all maudlin. Without 
any proof that this extraordinary 
individual even knows how to run a 
school, you calmly agree to let him 
start in a small way by experimenting 
on Peter.” 

“Tt is NOT an experiment.” 

“Well, apparently he will have no 
boys except those sent to him by 
people who were with him in the war, 
and who in return expect him to buy 
his stocks and shares from them, and 
let them take his teeth out.” 

“T have already told you, darling, 
that the school was his father’s, a 
delightful old place in Sussex, and 
quite well known. It was arranged 
that this chap was to take it on. 
Instead the war came and he went to 
fight, so the old father carried on 
till he came back.” ; 

“T should feel happier if he would 
carry on till Peter had been and left.” 

“But the son is not a perfect rooL, 


That was why I sug- 


darling. He is an extremely good 
fellow.” 


“T don’t suppose he knows anything 
about little boys. All he will know 
about is saluting and Company Office.” 

“T should have thought you could 
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“We're very lucky to have a roof over our heads.” 


have seen for yourself, my sweet, one 
obvious advantage.” 

“Oh, I suppose if you don’t pay the 
bills this man will let you off. But if 
he does you can take it from me he 
won't bother much about Peter, and 
I am not going to have that.” 

“The advantage I see is that when 
we go down on visiting days the 
fathers will all know one another and 
it will be a grand reunion.” 

“And what do you suppose the 
fathers who were Not with the Head 
in the desert will think? Or the boys 
—who will know that your sons are 
being favoured? They will simply 
take it out of Peter on the sly.” 

“T should have thought it would give 


you a little glow of satisfaction to 
know, old girl, that when you go to 
see the matron she will pay special 
attention to you because your husband 
appears in all those photographs in 
the Head’s room.” 

“The matron will realize that is a 
deadly handicap. The most we can 
hope for is that she will not take it 
out of our boy.” 

“It does not appeal to you that 
when the fathers take on the boys at 
cricket the wives can all sit together ?”’ 

“Now, darling, I really must break 
something to you. I am always 
pleased to meet any nice man who 
soldiered with you, especially if he 
wants to take us both out to dinner, 
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but I simply will not meet any more of 
their awful wives, and I am sure they 
do not want to meet me.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Tt is not nonsense. It will be 
great fun for you, all playing cricket 
together and shouting with laughter 
when somebody misses a catch, but 
the wives have no wish to be herded 
into one small pen, like exhi)its, for 
the entire day, whether they take to 
one another or not, simply because 
you were all in the dear old desert.” 

“Very well, darling. If you don’t 
wish Peter to go to my friend’s school 
for no better reason than that he is my 
friend, I take it you intend our son to 
be educated by some complete stranger 
who will turn out to bean absolutecrook, 
with a school like Dotheboys Hall.” 

“No, darling. Before you ever came 
home I had promised Peter should go 
to a schoo! Nellie Jepson knows, which 
is run by a padre.” 

“Well, any school run by——’ 

“Oh, he is not an ordinary padre at 
all. Nellie says you would never 
know he is one.” 

“Now, darling, I have nothing 
against padres as a class, but I have 
a great deal against any padre who goes 
about pretending not to be one. What 
is the idea of that?” 

“The idea is that if everyone knew 
he was a padre they would not talk 
to him naturally.” 

“So he first gets them to talk to 
him naturally, then suddenly spins his 
collar round and pounces on them like 
a detective.” 

“We are talking about parents and 
schoolboys, darling, not spies. All it 
means is that he doesn’t call himself 
the Reverend, but Doctor.” 

“An absolute hoax.” 

“Tt is not a hoax. Apparently you 
can be a doctor of divinity, and it 
counts just the same. He happens to 
be a very broad-minded man with a 
great sense of humour, who preaches 
a very good sermon, or would do if 
you could hear what he said. But 
Nellie says he climbs into the pulpit 
like a baby elephant, and is inclined 
to talk into his beard—or in his case 
into a double chin. At any rate it 
seems to amuse the boys. They 
absolutely love him. Nellie says he 
really is an absolute character, and she 
thinks there is no school like it.” 

“Except Will Hay’s.” 

“The school J want to go to, daddy, 
is Glenmead.” 

“Why?” 

“Because one of the masters there 
gives rides to the boys on the back of 
his motor-bike, and he can go round 
corners full pelt without holding on to 
the handlebars.” 
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At the Play 





“GoLDEN EAGLE” (WESTMINSTER) 

THE trouble about Mary Stuart as 
a subject for the theatre is that in 
spite of her high qualities of courage 
and even of statesmanship the men 
with whom she had to deal seem to 
have been almost without exception 
second-rate, and this is a difficulty 
which, with all his skill, Mr. CLirrorp 
Bax has failed to overcome. 

Indeed, it is not easy to see how he 
could have got round it, 
for the Scottish nobility of 
that period still spent 
much of their time hacking 
one another to bits in 
windy glens. It must have 
been a gloomy way of life, 
and Mr. Bax is doubtless 
perfectly correct in show- 
ing them as boors jockey- 
ing for land and position in 
an atmosphere of acute 
suspicion and intrigue; but 
the result is not very 
entertaining, and in the 
company of such ruffians 
Mary’s never-fading nos- 
talgia for Paris is quickly 
understood. 

She seems, according to 
this version, to have been 
largely dependent on Rizzio 
for the exchange of an 
intelligent thought. Darn- 
ley brings north with him 
some of the graces of the 
English court, but he is 
too lily-livered and foolish 
to be interesting, and 
Bothwell, though glamorous 
enough, is a tedious brute. 
Of all the solemn men who 
stump in and out alter- 
nately lobbying and bully- 
ing the poor young queen 
and carrying with them the aroma of 
eternal doom, Lethington is the only 
one whose mind and manners bring 
some of the relief so urgently needed 
to offset the slowness of the pageant. 

It is not the fault of Miss CLairE 
Luce that the intimations in the first 
act of Mary’s larger capacities come to 
little. Mary the queen is subordinated 
to Mary the lover, and the affair with 
Bothwell is too tawdry and one-sided 
to move us. So far as it can go Miss 
Luce skilfully animates the picture 
of a cool-headed woman bowled over 
ingloriously and fatally betrayed by 
an ambitious cad, but it leaves too 
much unsaid. This is very far from 
being the rival whom Elizabeth feared. 
That Mary’s infatuation is a sad 





The Earl of Bothwell . 
Mary Stuart. ‘ 
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disaster from the beginning is again 
not the fault of Mr. Torin THATCHER, 
who does all that can be done for 
Bothwell in the way of manly vigour 
and romantic address. Mr. Davip 
Reav’s Darnley is a polished little 
study. Mr. Joun Byron invests Rizzio 
with a melancholy sophistication 


which makes it a pity that he has to 
be stabbed so soon, and in a first-rate 
performance Mr. ArtrHuR WoNTNER 
gives Lethington a sensitiveness of 
political trim which one felt Cecil 
could have put to better advantage 
further south. 









A 





PROTOTYPE CAT-BURGLAR 


A disappointing evening, but the ear 
was pleased by tunes specially com- 
posed by Sir ARNoLD Bax and the eye 
by some lovely dresses from Mr. GOWER 
Parks’ drawing-board. ERIc. 


“THE THIRD VIsITOR”’ (GRANVILLE) 


A third act in the authentic tradi- 
tion of Edgar Wallace is approached 
by a somewhat circuitous route, but 
the red herrings which Mr. GERALD 
ANSTRUTHER trails across it ensure 
that the innocent playgoer will get the 
maximum shock from several ingenious 
twists and a very neat ending. 

A more straightforward case could 
scarcely be imagined. The facts are 
simple. A Bad Man has been clubbed 


to death; we have seen his embittered 


. Mr. Tortn THATCHER 
. Miss Cratre Luce 
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old chum about to lay into him. His 
business partner has also been with 
him during the fatal evening and, 
as he stands to gain by his death, 
attracts suspicion. It is then revealed 
that this partner’s wife, unknown 
to him, has spent the night gambling 
in one of those hell-dives which 
have made the Thames Valley what 
it is, and has persuaded two reluc- 
tant friends to swear she has spent 
it with them. We, who have seen 
a heavy candlestick descending on 
the deceased’s head, are confident 
that the Jnspector’s acute intelligence 
will soon cut through such 
idle prevarication and that 
the old chum will then be 
named as the slayer. And 
this, in spite of various 
confusions to make things 
difficult, is what happens. 
That would seem to be the 


end. But there is another 
| act to come. 
i] Straightforward! How 


wrong we were! No sooner 
is the curtain up on the 
third act than we realize 
that the author has been 
playing with us, and play- 
ing with a degree of cun- 
ning which deserves our 
silence. 

As the cause of all the 
trouble Mr. MICHAEL 
GOLDEN is very smoothly 
villainous. Miss ELLEN 
POLLOCK passes with sharp 
effect from comedy to 
drama as one of the reluc- 
tant liars, and as_ the 
other Mr. MACKENZIE 
Warp employs his talents 
for adroit nonsense, though 
not always so well served 
as he might be; the second 
act would stand pruning. 
Miss MARGARET MARs gives 
a good sketch of one of 
those selfish, hard-hearted wives we 
read about in the police-court news, 
while Mr. Crectn RamMaar’s Inspector 
carries the hall-mark of the Hendon 
prizeman, and a strangely assorted 
party is effectively completed by Mr. 
JoHN OxrorD, Mr. BAaRRIE LIVESEY 
and Mr. Huen Prysg, the latter con- 
tributing a clever impression of a 
herring whose exact colour defeats 
analysis. Eric. 

° ° 


“TRANSPORT Manager wtd. for Markinch 
Co-Operative Society, Ltd., to take charge 
of motor and horse section; wages N.U.C.O 
scale £300,000 - £350,000, plus war bonus, 
superannuation scheme in operation.” 

Advt. in Scottish paper. 


Ah, but how much is that bonus ? 
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“We all feel it would be more moving with a 
moment’ s ge oH] silence here, Sir William, in 


e third snort.” 


“place of t 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Stamford Raffles 

In Raffles of Singapore (CoLitns, 7/6) Sir ReGinaLp 
CouPLAND has given a clear and concise sketch of one of 
the most remarkable careers in the history of the British 
Empire. At fourteen a clerk in the East India House, 
Raffles soon attracted notice by his combination of industry 
and intelligence, and at twenty-four was sent to Penang 
as Assistant Secretary. He already knew more about the 
Malayan Archipelago than any other Englishman, saw in 
the war against Napoleon, who had absorbed Holland, a 
chance of displacing the Dutch in the eastern seas, and 
planned and carried out the occupation of Java, which he 
ruled for some years with great wisdom and a genuine 
concern for the welfare of the natives. When Napoleon 
fell, Java was restored to the Dutch, and Raffles retired to 
Sumatra, where he became Governor of Bencoolen. To 
limit the power of the Dutch, who were more resentful at 
the occupation of Java than grateful for its return, Raffles 
acquired Singapore, foreseeing that this derelict village 
would become one of the greatest ports and strategical 
bases in the world. Quite as remarkable as his practical 
genius was the equanimity with which he supported every 
kind of catastrophe, from the loss of wife and children to 
the obstruction and disfavour of the home authorities, and 
their almost incredible financial proceedings against him 
when he returned to England to die, ‘“‘a little old man, 
all yellow and shrivelled,” though only in the early forties. 

H. K. 
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Go Like a Soldier. 


What society thinks (or likes to think) of soldiers, and 
what soldiers think (or like to think) of themselves and of 
society is well worthy of note in this age of full military 
employment. Whether the poet’s voice is a fit mouth- 
piece for such mass-formations as the modern army or the 
modern state is doubtful. One might hazard the assumip- 
tion that where the poet represented the people and the 
people were content to be represented by a poet there 
were the elements of the heroic nation. Such queries 
naturally arise from the reading and re-reading of Soldiers’ 
Verse (MULLER, 10/6), and of an interesting preface which 
needs the anthology itself to elucidate it. The poems ara 
designed, Mr. Patric Dickrnson says, to decline bellum 
and miles in all their cases: from the cheerful vocative of 
romantics like Walt Whitman to the queasy ablatives of 
realists like Arthur Hugh Clough. The editor maintains, one 
hopes with reason, that the contemporary outlook on 
soldiering begins with Clare and Coleridge—the homely and 
the prophetic: precisely the two qualities that have least 
commended themselves to the inter-war generation. The 
cumulative effect of his book is therefore exhilarating, 
though this is considerably discounted by the collection of 
rather childish bugbears that serve for illustrations. 

: H. P. E. 





A Varied Life 


Assisted by a generous father, Mr. KENNETH DUFFIELD, 
after eight years as an Australian sheep-farmer, got a 
footing in the theatre shortly after the last war, and was 
soon producing a number of successful revues. He has 
lived a varied and energetic life, and his reminiscences, 
Savages and Kings (MACDONALD, 12/6), contain many good 
stories and interesting experiences. He describes action 
vividly : for example, his account of a burning ship on which 
he was a passenger; and his extremely amusing narrative 
of how at Cambridge, on his twenty-first birthday, he 
pitted himself against Yukio Tani, a Japanese ju-jitsu 
champion who was giving an exhibition in the Corn 
Exchange. “I was shot into the air,” he writes, 
‘“‘ricochetted back into Yukio Tani’s massive arms, hurled 
sideways between an assistant’s open legs, and, by the 
infamous ‘scissors’ movement, thrown violently to the 
floor on my right ear.” After all this almost superhuman 
dexterity it is surprising, and indeed even disappointing, 
to witness the collapse of Yukio Tani before the maddened 
onslaught of his hitherto helpless victim. Fire-beating, 
when he was in the Australian bush, is another experience 
the author makes vivid to the reader. The Australian 
portions of the book are on the whole the best. Among 
other early memories Mr. DuFrFtEe.pD records that his nurse 
used to frighten him with ‘“‘Don’t do that, Kenneth, the 


Russians are coming.” ‘The Russian bogey was a very 
real one to us Australian kids,” he says, but has no explana- 
tion of this curious fact. i. EK. 





Guy Gibson 


Enemy Coast Ahead (MicHAEL JOSEPH, 12/6) is not just 
another war book. It was completed by Wing-Commander 
Guy Gipson, V.C., D.S.0., D.F.C., before his death in action 
and is a remarkable piece of descriptive writing. It records 
the night-to-night life of a bomber pilot with modesty, 
humour and a rich understanding, and conveys a vivid 
picture of the atmosphere peculiar to the bomber mess, 
where frivolity alternated so curiously but so inevitably 
with feats of superhuman endurance. GrBson hated the 
whole business of war, though he loved flying. His lively 
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intelligence was fascinated by the technical problems, but 
he grew bitter without self-pity, at a world in which such 
hells of fear and danger had to be endured. He wondered 
very much if enough people would ever grasp what it was 
like to sit lonely in a little tin seat high in an enemy sky 
out of which explosive devilry came pouring in such a 
strictly personal way. As his first rest from bomber 
operations he demanded during the blitz on London to be 
posted to night-fighters; and in a brief but moving preface 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Arthur Harris tells how, 
to enforce a second rest on him, he had to appeal to Winston 
Churchill to take him to America. When the crucial 
attack on the Ruhr Dams was planned he was selected as 
leader. This operation, with its background of tireless 
experiment and minutely detailed training is one of the 
most exciting stories of the war, and GrBson’s quiet 
account does it full justice. There is no bravado in his 
writing, but much candour. It is extraordinarily adult 





work for such a young man and so gay a spirit. Every- 
one should read this unforgettable book. E. O. D. K. 
Their Love-Affairs a Lottery 
Eunice BuckiEy’s romance of aristocratic Austro- 


Hungary moves from situation to situation like a brightly 
conducted tour over a rather out-worn beauty-spot. Rhap- 
sody for Strings (DAKERS, 8/6) opens in the last days before 
the last war, with a Hungarian count, his lovely mistress, 
his two little girls and his protégé—a gipsy boy who has 
the makings of a violinist. The elder of the two little 
Bardassys, Mariska, stakes her claim to the gifted boy 
betimes; but Aladar has too much sense of what patronage 
means to his career to respond—save strictly under the 
rose—to the affection of his patron’s daughter. The 
Bardassys are sent to an English boarding-school of 
incredible vulgarity. Aladar clambers to professional 
heights, undeterred by his patron’s death and the ruin of 
the Empire. Amid these ruins Mariska and Aladar meet 
in Vienna: she a needy accompanist, he a star performer 
with a possessive wife. Their mature reactions are less 
attractive than their youthful romance: perhaps because 
the precocity of gifted children can be winning but the 
childishness of middle-aged intelligentsia is rather revolting. 
It is difficult to take with the seriousness demanded by its 
catastrophic position the scene in which Aladar’s disrupted 
opera is reseued by the betrayed Mariska. H. P. E. 





Mixed Bag 

Mr. Denys Vat Baker begins the introduction to his 
anthology, Voyage (SyYLVAN Press, 10/6), with a surprising 
and rather ambiguous statement: “The short story is a 
new field of literature but, happily, no longer a neglected 
one,” and adds that it has “recently achieved its proper 
recognition because it so essentially reflects the staccato 
tempo.of contemporary life.” Now, if some of the stories 
included in this volume are reflections of life then they 
are as distorted as Miss Sheila Jackson’s illustrations. 
The staccato tempo (if that means a jarring jerkiness of 
style and an equally jarring tendency to harry the reader 
with most unpleasing anatomical “ word-pictures’’) is there 
in full swing or pound. About half of these sixteen oddly- 
chosen tales by writers of British and six other nationalities 
belong to the “Strength through Ugliness”’ school, a few 
are slightly amusing, and the rest shine out. Miss Elizabeth 
Myers’s delicate sketch of a young girl who has dreams 
beyond the button-factory to which she must go next 
day, Mr. James Hanley’s search for his boyhood and a 
view through a window-pane, and Mr. Alex Comfort’s 
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description of a home-sick soldier watching his comrades as 
they pillage a much-loved home have truth and beauty, but 
it is a pity that Mr. Walter de la Mare is not more happily 
represented. Mr. William Sansom’s story is hateful and, 
like several of its companions, should not be read by the 
squeamish. For the sake of a few contributors one wishes 
the selection had been made with greater care or judgment. 
B. E. B. 





Nine Hundred Years at Home 

Nunwell Symphony (HoGartu, 15/-) is a good deal more 
than the record, sorted out from faded diaries and letters, 
of an age-old English family living at a beautiful house in 
the Isle of Wight. It is a study in changing seasons 
sketched not in months but in centuries. Whether or no 
the original Oglander really came ashore with William of 
Normandy—and on that point the present chronicler, 
General C. AsPINALL-OGLANDER, frankly would not quite 
like to stake his word—there is in this history something 
appealing and endearing arising from its very contrasts of 
long continuity and superficial change. The occupants of 
the beloved house—Nunwell—farm their lands and enter- 
tain their neighbours, go awooing and sit on the Bench 
and thankfully leave pomp and power to those who want 
them generation after generation, while through all political 
changes countryside and coast lay a charm on all who live 
within their spell. In the Stuart wars Oglanders suffer for 
their Royalist convictions and in the early nineteenth 
century the family produces a soldier-saint, but generally 
it is little doings that count in such a story—how, for 
instance, two years before the date of Waterloo, Sarah Grub, 
scullery maid, is hired at five guineas a year, ‘‘and she 
finds her own tea.” Much more imposing works of formal 
history have less of England in them than this unpretentious 
narrative. C. ©. P. 


Overture (LEATHLEY PUBLICATIONS, 5/-) is the first 
volume of a new venture under the generic title ‘‘ Future 
Books.” It is produced in magazine form—of the lavish, 
expensively-produced type more familiar in America than 
in this country. The scope of these Future Books embraces 
Industry, Government, Science and Art, and they are 
intended primarily for “those who hold or intend to hold 
positions of responsibility and leadership.” The colour 
photography and printing reach a very high level, and 
altogether Overture makes a most attractive start to the 
series, 





“ Milder to-day.” 
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... and I’m tellin’ ’e, I were by this way last evenin’ and the foundations wasn’t even started.” 


Manners and Customs of a Loyal Dominion 


THe Maori 


F the pioneers had known what 
| sort of people would develop in 

New Zealand after a hundred years, 
and if they had been able to choose any 
native race in the world with whom to 
live, they could hardly have chosen 
better than they did. 

The Maori was hospitable until he 
thought he was being exploited, when 
he fought. He fought very hard and 
very well and very cleanly, and when 
it was finished he set about jumping 
the centuries and adapting himself to 
modern conditions. He took to foot- 
ball, and played that very well too. 
He started to farm for profit instead of 
existence; he was always a pretty good 
sailor and swimmer; he is nobody’s 
sucker, and his sense of humour is 
fully developed. He won’t become a 
European, which is just as_ well, 
because his culture is too rich and 
valuable to be lost, but he is already 
a true citizen of an up-to-date com- 
munity, and in the future he will take 
more and more part in its government. 


THE Boys OVERSEAS 


Churchill blew the New Zealand 
Division’s trumpet, and left others 
with little to say. Rommel paid them 
the compliment of disliking them, 
particularly the Maoris, who, he said, 
killed far too many Germans and were 
addicted to the bayonet. 

We at home knew they were good, 
they were ours after all, and we left it 
at that, spending our time on a lower 
plane, arguing whether they should 
be called the “Boys” overseas (they 
always were, and they continued to do 
men’s work in spite of it) and collecting 
little stories about their prowess at 
everything off the battle-field. How 
they sailed small boats on the Nile 
faster than their Allies’ boats; how they 
beat all and sundry, even the Spring- 
boks, at football, both on the field and 
in the night-clubs of Rome; how in 
the Pacific area, they distilled skull- 
cracking liquors from coconuts, fruit, 
mosquito repellent and torpedo fuel 
and sold them to the Americans for 
astronomical profits; how they liberated 


what they needed with skill and élan, 
so that the Americans’ definition of a 
Kiwi was a bird which hopped from 
Post Exchange to Post Exchange 
erying “Loot! Loot!” 

It is better to remember those little 
things from a war, and we found those 
were the things the boys talked about 
when they got back. And about the 
Italian children; they got on well with 
them. 

AUSTRALIANS 


On the whole we are a good little 
Dominion. Canada knows where she is, 
Australia is finding out, but we tag 
along like any other very small 
nation, muttering occasionally, raising 
a voice at conferences for international 
co-operation, being absent-mindedly 
patted on the head by the Great 
Powers, straining after a peace which 
is not ours to keep. With Australia 
we had our fling at Pacific statesman- 
ship in the Anzac Pact, telling America 
that it was our Near North as well 
as her backyard, and offering to 
co-operate like anything. When, as 
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was inevitable, Colonel McCormick’s 
Chicago Tribune made a noise like a 
flame-thrower and told us to stop 
minding our own business, we in New 
Zealand backed away, saying wistfully, 
“Ah, well, it was a nice idea anyway ”’ ; 
but the Australians, who live in a 
harsher sunlight, dug their toes in. 
We were grateful but dubious, and if 
we weren't perhaps a little timid of 
the Australians we might have backed 
out even then. 

They are harder than we are, and 
surer than we are, because of the fight 
they have made for their living. 
Sydney is a lair of wolves compared 
"with New Zealand towns, and we read 
with awe of the beer shortage and the 
black market, the droughts and the 
dust storms, of the words politicians 
use about other politicians, and of the 
things bookies do to inconveniently 
fast horses. We look at them, and 
then, surreptitiously, at ourselves, and 
shake our heads. Yet we shouldn’t 
make comparisons; there is little 
common ground. They are a con- 
tinent and we are two smallish islands. 


LANGUAGE 


Mainly repetitive. Inflexion often 
governs the actual meaning, particu- 
larly in the use of the two-syllable 
shadow on the family tree. If a man 
hails you as an old bee, take no notice 
of the word, but listen carefully to the 
inflexion and watch the reactions of 
the passers-by. If the tone is normal 
and none of the adjacent citizens turn 
a hair, well and good, take up the con- 
versation and comment on the weather. 
(Probably crook, but. see below.) But 
if the tone is harsh, the eye staring, 
and the passers-by gather round while 


OM is the best type of skilled 

workman, steel-true and blade- 

straight, eager, naive perhaps, 
but warm-hearted. To these he adds 
a strong, pliant, 25-year-old body, a 
smashing appearance (in the con- 
structive sense of the epithet) and a 
fine independence—altogether a good 
job of work and a fair cop for any 
woman. So thought Elizabeth, herself 
the girl of Noel Coward’s specification, 
“upright, straightforward, downright,” 
and she snapped him up one day before 
he could dovetail another joint. All 
was well, for he returned her affection 
(in the reciprocating sense of the verb) 
ardently and the blue-prints seemed 
drawn for a life contract. I prepared to 
dig deeply for a wedding-present, for 
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one of them calls the odds, you are 
probably in a war and. should proceed 
according to Clausewitz. 

There are a few pitfalls in the lan- 
guage, but perhaps only two need com- 
ment. One is the versatile word crook: 


I am a crook=I am a criminal. 
(as in England or the U.S.), but 
I am crook=I am sick. 
I go crook=T[ reprimand somebody 
or I protest against some- 
thing. 
I have had a crook trot=TI have had 
a spell of bad luck. 
It is a crook day=The weather is 
not to my liking. 


The other is the word home. This 
is not used much, e.g., “Where did you 
leave the car?” “It is at our place.” 
Or “Come to tea at our place.” 

If you say “I am going Home” (the 
capital letter is always pronounced), 
you mean you are going to England. 

Again, the English in their homeland 
are the unbeatable ones who saved us 
and the world from slavery, while the 
Englishman in New Zealand is a 
Pommie, a bee Pom, or a Homey. 
Correspondingly, to you, New Zea- 
landers are magnificent strapping 
colonials who stood by the Mother 
Country in her darkest days, while the 
New Zealander on leave in London who, 
in a spirit of joie de vivre, starts throw- 
ing bottles at the barman, is some- 
thing altogether different. 


HovusES 
They are not so close together as 
your town houses. They are mostly 
wooden, with corrugated-iron roofs, 
painted red or green. 
up more than two storeys; why should 
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When a Teacher Loves 


Tom is a friend of mine and Elizabeth 
a teacher-colleague. 

It surprised me then when Tom told 
me six months later all was off. 

“She comes the teacher over me,” 
he explained darkly. 

“How?” 

“Puts me right.” 

*‘Well-meaning,” I said. 

‘She can’t help herself. [ happened 
to say Kendal was the capital of 
Cumberland. She said I meant county 
town, and anyway it was Carlisle.” 

“It is Carlisle,” I said. . 

“T don’t care a carpenter’s curse,” 
replied Tom (but he used another 
expression), “if it’s Cirencester.” 

“Or Ciziter, as some pronounce it,” 
I observed thoughtfully. 


They don’t go - 
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they when there is enough room to 
build more houses all round? But 
what the visitor, walking down the 
street, sees are animals and _ blinds. 
The blinds are down over the front- 
room windows, at half-mast or further, 
and on the window-sills stand the china 
animals—dogs, cats, horses and hybrids 
Mendel never dreamt about, in shades 
of yellow ochre, puce, magenta, or, 
very occasionally, white. The blinds 
are down so that the sun won’t fade 
the carpet, and the animals are there 
because they look nice. Inside, we like 
the Stag at Bay, and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy blowing bubbles. Art 
must have its place in the home. 


WHAT OF THE FuTURE? 


Some New Zealanders write and, if 
they leave the country, have been 
known to make a living at it: Miss 
Mansfield and Mr. Bolitho were two ot 
these. Writers in New Zealand seldom 
make a living. 

A few New Zealanders think, and 
these essayists, as we call them, 
discuss trends, cycles, and wunder- 
currents, and are very fond of asking 
Whither New Zealand? or What of 
the Future? They are brave people. 
They haven’t much to build on; a 
hundred years and two or three worth- 
while books. These questions are 
answered for them, and for the less self- 
conscious writer, by any of our racing 
commentators. “They ’re coming into 
the straight,” he says (and he has his 
eye and the rent on the favourite 
Pharbine). “ Pharbine’s lying third on 
the rails but the leader’s coming back 
on him and he ’s boxed in and he can’t 
find a place to go! Nowhere to go! 
He Can’t Fiyp a Piace to Go!!” 


“The point didn’t matter. I was 
talking about hiking in the Lakes. ‘A 
pair of shorts and a rucksack’s all you 
need,’ I said. ‘Are all you need,’ said 
madam. ‘Subjects joined by “and” 
take the plural verb.’” 

“T doubt if you can dispense with 
footwear,” I demurred—‘‘and a map 
comes in handy.” 

Tom waved his arms about. ‘Can't 
we have an ordinary human conversa- 
tion,” he cried, “‘without watching a 
chap for mistakes? Anyway, I know 
one girl who can. Mamie. She’s a sweet 
kid and she likes me as I am.” 

“And you like her better than 
Elizabeth?” 

“She’s not high-hat, anyway, and 
she thinks the world of me.” He 
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brooded. “I can’t marry a walking 
dictionary.” 


“Surely you mean encyclopedia?” 
I asked. 

“No, I mean a glittering grammar 
book,” responded Tom violently, ‘a 
book of burning verse. You’re all 
alike, you teachers. I believe,” he added 
blackly—‘‘I believe Elizabeth corrects 
my love-letters. I believe she gives 
them marks.” 

“Find out what she rates you,” I 
suggested: “if it’s over seven out of 
ten, you'll do; though personally I 
shouldn’t go below a steady nine. My 
wife often earned an Ex.” 

Tom left me with a terse vale- 
dictory malediction. I smiled as he 
swung away on a well-pulled leg. 

I sought out Elizabeth as she cor- 
rected essays in the staff-room. 

“Why have you handed Tom the 
frosted mitt?” I asked. 

“You mean why has he given me 
the air?” slie returned grimly. 

“Why are you both washed-up?” 
I amended, to wed charity to clarity. 
“Surely you love that able-bodied soul 
of integrity ?” 

“T like the goop all right,” she 
agreed, writing “Beware of slang” in 
a margin. “But I will not be shared 
with Mamie Watts.” 

“Oh,” I said, “that’s it.” 

“A pretty fool,” said Elizabeth. 
“Five out of ten.” I forbore to ask 
what. 

“He thinks you correct and patron- 
ize him because you are a teacher.” 

Elizabeth set down her pen with a 
crack. 

“Listen, Stuffy,” she said. ‘Do you 
know a woman-teacher’s courtship is 
hell? Hell, it is,” exclaimed the moved 
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girl. “The moment her boy knows 
she’s a teacher she’s got to watch 
herself like an ageing actress. She 
daren’t say ‘Lovely weather!’ without 
being accused of giving a geography 
lesson. She daren’t glance at the 
moon without being suspected of 
explaining the Universe. She daren’t 
recognize a willow-herb without being 
told, ‘I suppose you know a lot about 
these things.’ She knows too much 
poetry if she quotes ‘For the Fallen,’ 
too much geometry if she mentions a 
sphere, too much Latin if she knows 
any Latin at all. Why!” cried Eliza- 
beth at full throttle, “when he saw 
Henry V I had to be as vague as a 
First Form girl in case he found I read 
Shakespeare or knew Agincourt from 
history. 

“Some people think that a doctor’s 
always looking for symptoms. A 
teacher’s boy friend thinks she’s 
always looking for slips. In short,” 
said Elizabeth, “I’ve got to appear 
deranged in case I’m thought to be 
clever. I wish every boy,” she added 
bitterly, ‘grew up in a shop or hospital 
instead of a school. He’d be as cheesed 
with the trade-marks of shop-girls or 
nurses as he is with ours. Mamie 
Watts!” She struck out an offending 
sentence as if she liquidated that 
lady. 

“You proffered,” I said, “some 
criticism of Miss Watts that was 
coldly received.” 

“I merely gave a dispassionate, 
objective appraisal of the girl,” replied 
Elizabeth. “Her friends would en- 
dorse it to a woman.” 

“Which he resented ?” 

“He thought she wasn’t a trollop. 
So while I was putting one thing 
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right, I put a few others, I fancy.” She 
added with a kind of gloomy joy: “I 
quoted Racine.” 

“That was going too far, Elizabeth. 
Tom has his feelings.” 

She consigned Tom and me to 
an unladylike destination and fell 
savagely on the next essay. Red ink 
flowed like blood. 

I like Elizabeth, so I went to work 
on Tom with the devotion of a prison 
doctor anxious to bring a collaborator 
safely to the firing-squad. I encour- 
aged the affaire Watts. I sang her 
praises with an enthusiasm as fulsome 
as it was insincere. I had the satis- 
faction of seeing Tom spend many a 
happy evening with her, then many a 
restless evening, then many a bored 
evening. 

“Elizabeth,” I said one night, “‘is 
going to a dance with John Clayton.” 

Let her!” said Tom. ‘John who?” 

“Clayton,” I replied. “He works in 
a solicitor’s.” 

“More fool him,” growled Tom. 
“ He ” 

““More her type,” I said. “They can 
talk about things.” 

Tom gave me a look and left. 

He was at the dance. There was some 
talk after it of an action for threatening, 
but it never came to anything. 

Anyway, I met Elizabeth and Tom 
walking next evening in a _ close 
embrace. 

“Tom’s telling me about the moon,” 
said Elizabeth. “‘I had no idea why it 
waxed and waned like that.” 

And before my very eyes she smiled 
on him bewitchingly. 

Oh, well, I can afford that present. 
Some good encyclopedia, I think, to 
keep Tom just ahead of his wife. 
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Marmite is the yeast food 
extract which adds delicious flavour 
to all soups, stews, gravy, meat and 
vegetable dishes. 

Its ascertained vitamin content 
proves Marmite to be a health food 
of definite value. Use Marmite in 
your everyday cooking, and all the 
family will enjoy their food better— 
and they will be all the better for it. 


MARMITE A concen- 
trated Yeast Extract con- 
taining Vitamins of the 
B, complex. 

Riboflavin 1.5 mg. per ounce 
Niacin 16.5 mg. per ounce 
In Jars: 1 oz. 64., 2 oz. 104., 


4 0z. 1/6, 8 oz. 2/6, 16 oz. 4/6 
trom all Grocers and Chemists 
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R'CHARD CRITTALL & CO LTD 
WARMING & AIR CONDIT'ONING 
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RICHARD CRITTALL & CO. LTD 
156 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.! 





DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 








These Homes p: 

training, and a ha 
children. 

10/- feeds one child 

for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” addressed 4 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 












please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 


way. After use the stopper 


PUNCH or The London Charivari 


All shrewd Judges smoke 








* 
BRIAR 


PIPES 


The demand for Orlik pipes far exceeds 





the supply, but the quality is still as good 
asever. If you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing ag ine Orlik London-made pipe, 


please write to us for address o the 
nearest Tobacconist who can supply you. 





a ae 





L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1 


Established 1899 


Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 
Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 













INSURANCE 
/ AGAINST 


fe Nal SLIPPING 
GLg 


GUARANTEED 100°/, NON-SLIP 


Furmoto shines floors like glass — produces a hard, tread-proof 
and waterproof surface on any kind of flooring and linoleum—yet 
on it you can’t slip an inch. Because of this it is the only polish 
you should use. Avoid accident claims as result of anyone ‘falling 
on slippery floors. You are absolutely safe with Furmoto, for 
with every tin is given £100 free insurance against slipping. 


Sold in tins, 1/6, 5/- and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, 
Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 


Furmoto 223i" 


FLOOR CREAM 


Awarded 64 Gold Medals. 
In case of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: 
FURMOTO CHEMICAL CoO., 1-3, Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 


ad 





To preserve your shoes. Polish them with 
SOLITAIRE Shoe Polish de Luxe 











should be tightly closed to 
Production | 
will be resumed as soon as 


avoid evaporation. 


conditions permit 


VAPEX. .. for Colds '§ 


A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England | 
} 
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VOTRIX VERMOUTH SWEET OR DRY 9/= Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, Surrey 


| 
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#p, out 
Gum trouble 


but not me ! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for 
many years, have used Forhans 
astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. See 
your dentist regularly. 



















Smooth D.D.D. 


BALM over the ey , 






sore patches and .{v’ 
the incessant itch \ 
will be soothed in- 
stantly. D.D.D. !77-\ 
BALM contains 
powerful antiseptic and healing 
ingredients that check infection 
and startimmediate below-surface 
healing. From Chemists, 2/- ajar 


D.D.D. BALM 















pan . K E N T Exclusive 


BLENDED BRISTLES 


@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 4 


KENT OF LONDON 


kest- Pritish Brushes 
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What is the actor 
longing to get 
an engagement 


to appear in? 


WOLSEY 





A WARM SUPPORT FOR 
CHILLY DAYS 





| 








et, i 
How would you 





Tanks are fitted with two sets of brakes — one for stopping, the other for 
steering. To turn left you apply a brake to the left-hand track, to turn right 
to the right-hand track. During the period of the European war we supplied 
440,000 brake liners for tanks — strong, tough liners based upon the 
experience we’d gained in making heavy liners for buses, cranes and 
oilwell machinery in peace-time. At the same time we made 4,300,000 brake 
liners for all types of aircraft and 1,533,000 clutch linings for aero-engine 
superchargers, while continuing to supply large quantities of road 
transport linings and friction materials of all kinds. 


| BRITISH BELTING & ASBESTOS LIMITED MINTEX 


CLECKHEATON (YORKS) AND LONDON BRAKE LININGS 


packings and jointings; manufacturers of Machinery Belting for all 
industrial purposes; manufacturers of ** Mintex’’ Brake and Clutch 


68) Spinners, weavers and manufacturers of Asbestos yarns, cloths, tapes, 
“roaae” Linings and other friction materials. 









‘Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 


It never burns the tongue’ \ 








ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 
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To millions of ordinary folk peace means a chance 
to live decently and in comfort: to be able to buy a 
perambulator, a radio set, or a motor-car without asking 
anyone’s permission. To travel at ease by coach or train 
or plane. For six years the world has been starved of 
the things we took for granted as part of ane standard 
of life. Industry has a long, tough job to meet the urgent 
needs, the long deferred Mages of people in this and every 


other country. Simmonds build no houses ; make no cars, 





lorries, aeroplanes; no radio sets. But we serve those “And the result was-"“Seld the ~— 
> 


that do, helping to make thelr 
ns afterwards, “she didn’t catch sight of the 
products more robust; more 


child till it was too late. Of course, the little 
quickly assembled; more 


sly eit. Tho pevtaie girl should have been looking where she was 





world is going to be better going. But arguing who’s to blame doesn’t 


engineered than before. mend the tragedy of it for either party.” 

And Simmonds will have a — G It does not. So if your windscreen 

real part in the engineering. _ = wiper is faulty, or your brakes aren’t too 
| good, be specially cautious. Better be five 


minutes late than injure a child or land 
THE SIMMONDS NUT 


ll in hospital yourself! Traffic is heavy again, 
SPIRE NUT > 7 remember. Many cars and lorries have seen 
SIMMONDS INSTRUMENTS \ 
AND CONTROLS \\| better days. Avoid putting others in danger 
SIMMONDS ELECTRONIC ‘ i; 
PRODUCTS ai by taking much more care yourself ! 


FRAM OIL CLEANER 








Keep Death off the Road 
SIMMON D Servants to Industry 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD \] A COMPANY OF 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


LONDON - MELBOURNE - MONTREAL - PARIS - NEW YORK -LOS ee | Issued by the Ministry of War Transport 
1 , ‘ 
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